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H E came up the gangway steps with 
the air of a yacht-owner boarding 
his yacht, but he stepped to the 
deck with the air of a horse-owner 
entering his stables; he was careful what he 
touched. “Dirty old tub, isn’t she?” he 
remarked to the air, or to me. I did not 
know which, but I answered, 

“Yes, but we’ll wash her off outside.” 
He was a clean-cut, clean-shaven young 
fellow of about twenty-two, over six feet tall, 
well built, well dressed, and good looking, 
and I liked him on sight, even though the 
skipper had described him that morning as 
an “owner’s man” who had secured the 
berth by appealing to the son of his father’s 
second cousin, who owned the ship. 

“Are you the first mate?” he asked, as 
his eyes at last fell upon me. “ I’ve met the 
captain a couple of times.” 

“ No, I’m second mate, and a little asham¬ 
ed of it, too,” I said. 

My shame had nothing to do with my 
rating, for a second mate is as much an 
officer as a first. But when you have sailed, 
from forecastle to cabin, in big four-mast, 
deep-water ships you are likely to regret the 
force of luck, or circumstance, that brings 
you into a little, old-fashioned ballahou 
with rotten timbers, spars, canvas, and gear, 
with a painted deck and log windlass, and 
into the society of a skipper and mate who 
are hardly above the intellectual level of the 
hands forward. 

Of such description were the ship Windsor , 
her captain, and her first officer. Both were 
big men, both had fought their way out of 
the forecastle with their fists, and I had 
signed with them because my money was 
gone and there was nothing else in port. 

“ The skipper and mate will be down with 
the tug,” I said. “You’re the steward, I 
suppose. Did you bring your dunnage?” 
“Yes,” he answered dreamily, “I’m the 
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steward; that is, if I make good. You see, 
it’s a case of travel for health. I’m one of 
these fool college men who go in for athletics 
and neglect study. I only pulled through at 
the last by brain-racking study that gave 
me the willies when it was all over. I 
graduated, but found myself a nervous 
wreck. The doctor ordered a sea voyage. 
Well, this is the only way. I’m broke; in 
fact, I worked my way through college.” 

“Was it worth while?” I asked. 

“Yes, and no,” he said. “No, if I can’t 
steady my nerves; yes, if I can. Nerves is 
all that is wrong with me—I’ve got a fine 
bodily health and strength, as you can see. 
I was the star pitcher for our nine, the center 
rush at football, and once I put the gloves 
on with Fitz. The boys say I held him.” 

I thought of our superior officers and 
grinned. I am a small man myself, and only 
a moderate fighter. “ I fancy,” I said, “ that 
you’re cut out for lively times in this hard 
world. Where’s your dunnage—in the 
boat?” 

I looked over the side at the small boat 
that had brought him. In it were two suit¬ 
cases, two hand-bags, and a Saratoga trunk 
of colossal size. I called a few hands from 
forward, and they soon had the baggage on 
deck. Then I showed the steward his room, 
which was hardly larger than the trunk. 

“You can’t get that trunk in there,” I 
told him. “ Unpack it outside, and we can 
stow it in the ’tween deck.” 

He had it unpacked by the time the tug 
arrived with the captain and the mate. I 
have said the two were big men. They were 
big as measured in avoirdupois, but the 
captain carried it largely in fat, and the 
mate in bone and muscle. They weighed in 
the neighborhood of two hundred and fifty, 
and as they looked disapprovingly at the 
steward’s big trunk I foresaw embarrass¬ 
ment for the steward. He came out at this 
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juncture, and went up to the skipper with a 
smile and an extended hand. 

“ Good morning, Captain Mack,” he said 
genially. “ I’ve met your second officer, and 
1 presume this gentleman is your first. 
Please introduce me.” 

The skipper ignored the speech and the 
extended hand. “ Who does this belong to? ” 
he asked surlily of me, indicating the trunk. 

‘‘The steward, Captain,” I answered. 
“It’s unpacked, and I am going to stow it 
down below. There’s room enough.” 

“Stow nawthin’,” he answered. “Chuck 
it overboard.” 

“Lay aft here, two hands,” I shouted to 
the forecastle, and two men appeared. 
“Overboard with that trunk,” I said, and as 
they took hold of it the steward, flushed of 
face and with his lower lip twitching, said, 

“That is my property, Captain Mack; 
my trunk.” 

“Your property, you dog! Do you call 
that a trunk? I call it a house. Why didn’t 
you bring the barn, too! Chuck it over, 
men.” 

The trunk sailed over the side, and went 
bobbing astern on the current. Without 
another word Captain Mack entered the 
cabin, and as he did so the mate stepped up 
to the steward. “You want to make my 
acquaintance, do you?” he sneered. “Well, 
you’ll be glad to lose it ’fore long, for I’m 
dead on to you and yer breed. I’ve been 
shipmates with pets ’fore this, and if you 
run foul o’ me with any o’ your parson talk 
I’ll jam it back down your throat. Hear 
me? My name’s Blanchard, and I’m the 
son of old Bucko Blanchard out o’ Boston.” 

The steward’s face was twitching pain¬ 
fully. “Gl-l-l-ad t-t-t-o know your n-n-n- 
ame, Mr. B-B-B-Blanchard,” he stammered, 
his fingers closing and unclosing. “My 
n-n-name is Pratt, and I’m a s-s-s-son of a 
g-g-gun.” 

The big mate opened his eyes in amaze¬ 
ment at the insolence, then looked at me for 
light. I could give him none; I could only 
grin and turn my back to go forward, out of 
the way. I knew the steward must be dis¬ 
ciplined and shown his place, but I did not 
care to be a party to it. As I went forward 
I heard oaths, growls, and other sounds of 
conflict behind me, which lasted until I had 
reached the forerigging. Then I heard a 
loud voice asking triumphantly, “Well, 
have you had enough, or do you want some 
more?” It was not the voice of the mate, 
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nor was there any stammering in it. I 
turned suddenly and hurried aft, for the 
steward was leaning over the recumbent 
form of the mate with clenched fists and a 
determined look on his face. On Mr. Blan¬ 
chard’s, however, was so much blood as to 
hide its expression. He rose to his feet, and 
backed away from the other, wiping off the 
blood with his handkerchief, and saying 
nothing until he had backed to the com¬ 
panion door. Then he sang out to the cap¬ 
tain: “Scrapper aboard, sir. Better come 
up.” I again went forward, anxious to be 
out of it, but this time I kept watch out oi 
the corner of my eye. 

Captain Mack appeared, took one look 
at his defeated first officer, then, with an 
oath, charged straight for the steward, lean¬ 
ing forward, and only keeping his feet by 
his momentum. He launched his whole two 
hundred and fifty pounds at the steward in 
the full confidence of bearing him down by 
mere weight of assault; but nothing like 
that happened. The steward stooped, to be 
sure, but rose again; and when he rose he had 
the captain’s extended right arm over his 
left shoulder and his own right arm hooked 
under the captain’s thigh. He rose with a 
mighty upheaval of his own powerful body, 
and the captain, his momentum hardly 
checked, turned a somersault and landed on 
his back ten feet behind the steward. Here 
he lay for a moment or two, the breath al¬ 
most knocked out of him. Then he pain¬ 
fully got to his feet, and joined the mate. 

I was “fooling” around the coiled hawser on 
the fore-hatch, and the captain spied me and 
ordered me aft. I obeyed, and when I 
arrived he had gone into the cabin and 
returned with a pistol. 

“ Get a pair of irons out of your room, Mr. 
Thompson,” he said to me; then, covering 
the obstreperous Mr. Pratt with the gun, be 
said, 

“Now, you damned mutinous dock-rat, 
hold up yer hands.” 

I obeyed my orders, but the steward did 
not. The words were hardly out of the cap¬ 
tain’s mouth before his pistol was wrenched 
from his hand, and the steward’s grip was 
on his throat. I noted this much while en¬ 
tering the companion, but when I came out 
the tide had turned. Mr. Blanchard bad 
gripped the steward’s throat from behind, 
and the two together bore him to the deck. 
He could master one, but not two, and, be 
cause of this limitation, I was compelled. 
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much against my will, to snap the irons on 
his wrists. “Now then,” said the captain, 
as he picked up his pistol and leveled it at 
the steward, “into yer room wi’ you— 
quick, or I’ll fill ye full o’ holes. Goin’ to 
run things here, are ye? Not much—not 
while Bill Mack is captain.” 

The steward, his face and lips working 
convulsively in his effort to speak, was 
pushed and hustled into the cabin, and the 
door was locked. Then the captain returned 
to the scene of the fracas. 

"We’ll give him bread and water for a 
while," he said, still panting. "Mr. Blan¬ 
chard, you wash your face, and you, Mr. 
Thompson, pass the towline to the tug, and 
man the windlass.” 

So, with our mutineer locked up and in 
irons, we went to sea. 

It was a scratch dinner we had in the 
cabin that first day out, a dinner that the 
Chinese cook could produce from his limited 
experience with the forecastle menu, and it 
went sorely against the stomach of our fat 
and healthy skipper, while Mr. Blanchard 
averred that he could not, and would not, 
try to eat it. I had the deck while they sat 
at table, and heard their protests through 
the open companion; but when I took my 
place I, not so long out of the forecastle, 
found no trouble ^n,disposir|g of my share. 


The captain interviewed the cook that after¬ 
noon, and later the whole crew forward, 
without finding a man who could do more 
than boil salt beef and potatoes. He came 
aft with a rueful face and said to the mate: 

“ No use. We’ll have to let him out. I'll 
talk to him." 

He went below and soon came up, purple 
in the face, and holding both hands tightly 
pressed against his stomach. “He kicked 
me through the door! ” he gasped. “ Kicked 
me in the stomach and sent me across the 
cabin. Oh, Lord, what'll I do? I'm pretty 
mean, but I can't shoot a man in irons. 
You try him, Mr. Blanchard.” 

Mr. Blanchard tried, and came back with 
more blood on his face. The unconqucrcd 
steward, though manacled, had planted 
both fists on his already much-marred coun¬ 
tenance. 

“We’ll have to shoot him or starve him 
first, Cap’n,” he said. “He's crazy.” 

“Let me try, Captain," I said. “He feels 
friendly toward me, I think.” 

I took the precaution of announcing my¬ 
self before unlocking the door, and on enter¬ 
ing found the steward seated on a suit-case, 
with his eyes glaring and his features work¬ 
ing painfully. The nervousness that had 
left him when he thrashed the mate had 
come back^-i^ -his own defeat, and the 
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mate was certainly justified in pronouncing 
him crazy. I reasoned with him as much as 
I could between his stammering exclama¬ 
tions and interrogations; he wanted to know 
the meaning of it all, what manner of men 
these were to throw overboard his trunk, to 
insult him gratuitously, to threaten him 
with a gun, and to assault him two to one 
when they had learned he could master them 
singly. I could reduce him to coherency and 
reason, and stop the painful stammering, 
only by unprofessionally assuring him that he 
had won; that he was the best man on board; 
that, provided he did not follow up his ad¬ 
vantage with firearms or compel his supe¬ 
riors to use them, there would be no further 
trouble; that all he needed to do was to 
work, cook satisfactory meals for the cabin, 
and measure out stores to the cook. Here I 
found that his idea of a deep-water steward’s 


With an oath Captain^iack cHai 
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duties was that he must take care of the 
cabin, place deck-chairs around for the 
officers, and mix drinks when they called 
for them. Properly disillusioned and in¬ 
structed, however, he expressed willingness 
to do anything required of a steward, pro¬ 
vided they would keep their hands off him 
and permit him to breathe fresh air, which 
he so sorely needed. Finding that he had 
cooked in a restaurant through two vaca¬ 
tions and waited on table during a third, I 
took my report to the captain and mate, 
satisfied that we had an efficient man if 
properly treated. But, for the further as¬ 
surance of peace, I insisted strongly that 
the steward was a gentleman who was un¬ 
used to being called names or assaulted, and 
impressed upon their minds the wisdom of 
recognizing this. 

The captain and Mr. Blanchard half¬ 
heartedly assented to the embargo on their 
tongues and fists, and I released the steward, 
instructed him in his immediate duties, and 
in a few days found my faith 
in him justified. He served 
as good meals, was affable 
and obliging, and gradually 
outgrew his nervousnessand 
consequent stammering. As 
for the captain and mate, 
they played their part too 
well; far from insulting 
or assaulting him, they 
studiously ignored his 
presence on board, 
which seemed to me a 
strong index of an 
armed peace. 

The sailors, however, 
became his friends. 
Though he seldom came 
into contact with them, 
when he did it was to 
pass into the forecastle 
a plate of manavelins— 
an unconsumed pud¬ 
ding or some such 
dainty from the cabin 
table—instead of 
throwing it overboard, 
as most deep-water 
stewards do from sheer 
laziness. As for me, 
my friendship for Pratt 
and my success in man¬ 
aging him brought me 
for the iteward as much of my supe- 
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riors’ disfavor as they 
accorded to him. 
Aside from matters of 
work, they never ad¬ 
dressed me. 

An armed peace it 
was, but it lasted until 
we had reached our 
destination and 
moored our little craft 
to an out-of-the-way 
dock, where we were 
to discharge part of 
our cargo. This was 
a hundred tons or so 
of potatoes, which, for 
reasons best known to 


huge bin constructed in the 
’tween deck amidship. VVc 
had no sooner begun to 
load this cargo into barrels 
brought down by the 
agent than the steward re¬ 
quested his discharge. It 
was refused, and in the 
ensuing argument he was 
assaulted again by the two 
and carried to his room, 
unfit for present useful¬ 
ness; he had broken the 
bones of his left hand by 
impacting his fist on the square, bony visage 
of the mate, both his eyes were blackened, 
and his nose was reduced to a pulp. I could 
do nothing for him, except suggest that, as 
an American citizen, he had a right to see 
the consul, and I carried his request to the 
captain. I also presented my own request 
for my discharge, which was refused, of 
course; yet something in my manner of 
presenting it, or perhaps the mere fact of 
my doing so, induced Captain Mack to con¬ 
sider the legal right of the steward. 

As the steward did not care to go ashore in 
his present condition, the consul good- 
naturedly consented to visit him, which he 
did next day; and the captain being ashore 
and the mate forward, I took him to Pratt. 
He was a mild-mannered, gentlemanly old 
fellow, a student of men and maritime law, 
and in two minutes’ time had decided 
against the steward. 

"You struck the first blow,you say,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ and you must know that in any dis¬ 
pute such an action annuls your grievance.” 
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“But he called me 
a dog,” declared the 
steward. 

“This was the cap¬ 
tain, I understand,” 
said the consul with a 
smile, “and you im¬ 
mediately struck 
him.” 

“I knocked his 
block off, and then I 
had the mate onto me. 
If I hadn’t hurt my 
fist I believe I could 
have done them both 
up—brown.” 

“Be glad that you 
did not. It might 
have meant the cala¬ 
boose for you. As it is, the 
captain does not want to 
press any charge against 
you, nor does be want to 
discharge you. He says 
you are an efficient stew¬ 
ard.” 

"Oh, Lord!” groaned 
Pratt. “This comes of 
trying to please.” 

. " Make the best of it, 
iped and get well. If you want 
any reading matter while 
you’re idle, I can help a 
little. My daughter is librarian of a local 
branch close by, and she can supply you.”. 

“That's kind of you. Ask her for some¬ 
thing deep and somnolent—something like 
Emerson!s ’Compensation’ or Schopen¬ 
hauer's fulminations.” 

“I suggest the former,” said the consul, ris¬ 
ing to go. “Schopenhauer will demoralize 
you. Well, good-by. Appeal to me when you 
are legally in the right,and I will protect you.” 

He departed, and on the next day at noon 
a young lady came aboard with a parcel of 
books for Mr. Pratt. As she needed his 
signature to her receipt. for the books I 
escorted her to his room. We had all fin¬ 
ished dinner, and the skipper and mate had 
left the cabin for the deck, so the young lady 
was not embarrassed by any third parties; 
for, having ushered her in, I discreetly re¬ 
tired to my room for a smoke before turn¬ 
ing to. But I could hear tolerably well, and 
her first words were, 

“Oh, you poor man; what have they been 
doing to you?” 
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“Doing me up,” responded Pratt. “Their 
fists are harder than ray face, and their faces 
harder than my fists. You see the result. 
Won’t you sit down?” 

“I'm so sorry. It’s too bad. Can’t you 
leave this horrid vessel?” 

“Only feet first, it seems. I am officially 
pronounced a valuable and efficient man, 
so they won’t let me go.” 

The talk continued in this strain for about 
ten minutes, when the girl left, promising to 
bring more books when he wanted them. I 
helped her over the side, and watched her 
trip lightly up the dock to the street. Ex¬ 
cepting the one girl at home—the one girl 
that every seafaring man knows—she was 
the most attractive young woman I had 
ever seen, neither blonde nor brunette, but 
a happy combination of both types. Tall, 
healthy, pretty, and about nineteen. I 
thought of Pratt, in his present condition 
the ugliest man I had ever seen. His eyes, 
blackened above his pulpy red nose, gave 
him a lurid and darkling glare, while his 
soiled and collarless shirt—for, one-handed, 
he could not attend to his personal appear¬ 
ance—did not add to his attractions. Out 
of curiosity I visited him before two bells. 

“Say, Thompson, isn’t she fine?” he said 
enthusiastically. 

“Of course,” I grunted, “but what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“What am I going to do? Well, I’ll tell 
you. Come here, close.” 

.1 bent down, and he whispered into my 
ear, “ Beat it.” 

“Well,” I said, as I straightened up, “you 
mustn’t make me a party to it. I’d be glad 
to get my own discharge, but while I’m 
aboard I can’t assist deserters.” 

“Assist nothing. You ’tend to your po¬ 
tatoes, and don’t see any more than you 
have to. Better get out of here, now, so you 
won’t get into trouble.” 

I looked at the books she had left before 
going. One was Shakespeare, two or three 
others were books on philosophy, another 
was a Bible, and another, the last I glanced 
at, was called ‘Hypnotism—its Identity 
with Mesmerism.’ I knew nothing of this 
subject and was not interested, so I de¬ 
camped. But as I chanced to look in on him 
in the following two or three days I noticed 
him intently reading this book. 

The skipper had engaged a steward to do 
Pratt’s work while he was out of commission, 
promising to charge the expense against 
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Pratt’s pay, and perhaps it was this that 
prompted Pratt to nurse his sore fist and 
sore eyes into condition by assiduous care 
and hourly treatment. Perhaps it was the 
girl;'perhaps something else. At any rate, 
in another week he reported for duty, clean 
cut and well groomed again, and in a short, 
polite speech to the .captain and mate he 
apologized for his recalcitrant behavior, de¬ 
clared that he had realized the futility of it 
all, and promised to serve them faithfully, 
even to shining their shoes and shaving 
them, provided the hatchet could be buried. 
They responded with grunts of semi-ap¬ 
proval, but reminded him that he surely 
would get the worst of it if he cut up any 
more didoes. 

So the understudy was paid off, and Pratt 
resumed his work; but I thought at the 
time that the handle of the hatchet was still 
above ground and that Pratt had his eye 
upon it; yet he surpassed himself in pro¬ 
fessional skill and affability, cooking such 
meals as we never had eaten before aboard 
ship, and actually winning kindly comments 
from the two autocrats whom he served. 

About this time—it was at the close of a 
long, dirty day in the potatoes below decks— 
my relations with the captain and Mr. Blan¬ 
chard crystallized into a wordy quarrel, at 
the end of which I was discharged—which 
was what I wanted, and the easier of at¬ 
tainment in my case than in that of the 
steward, for no skipper cares to go to sea 
with a discontented watch officer. But it 
was Saturday, and the captain refused to 
pay me until Monday, so I was forced to 
remain on board over Sunday; for I was as 
poor as the steward. 

There was no work done next day except 
to wash down the deck and take off the 
hatch to air the hold, and the men washed 
clothes, overhauled their dunnage, and 
strolled ashore; but as none had any money 
they did not go far. Sightseers from the 
town flocked to the dock, inspecting our 
dingy old ship, but none came on board, 
and, soon tiring of the monotony of Sunday 
in port with no money, I went to my room 
to shave, change clothes, and pack my chest. 
While in my room I heard Pratt’s soft ac¬ 
cents, speaking to the skipper. 

“Oh, yes, Captain,” he said soothingly, 
“I can shave you. I earned quite a little 
money at that, working my way through 
college. All I want is light. Let me place 
your armchair under this skylight.” Then 
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I heard the skipper's growling consent, the 
sound of a heavy chair being moved, and a 
little later the flap, flap, flap of a razor being 
stropped. I stropped my own razor and 
shaved away at.myself, wondering what had 
come over the steward. 

"I can’t get at you, Captain,” he said. 
“You must lean back. I'll tell you—fix 
your eyes on the compass overhead. Keep 
looking at it and then you won’t sag down 
and interfere with me. You are rather 
stout, you know, and must stretch your 
neck.” The compass overhead was a tell¬ 
tale—one hung upside down, so that the 
ship's course could be ascertained without 
going on deck. The barbering went on, and 
when I had finished and was mopping my 
face with a towel, I casually peeped out and 
looked into the after cabin. The captain lay 
stretched out in his armchair, his head back 
and his chin uplifted; the steward was stand¬ 
ing over him, his eyes wide open with ex¬ 
citement, and he was sweeping his arms over 
the recumbent form with a downward mo¬ 
tion—from head to feet—and saying softly, 
"Sleep, sleep, sleep.” Then as I drew back 
out of sight I heard him say sternly, 
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“Get up, go to your berth, and lie down 
until I come for you.” 

The skipper’s heavy footsteps sounded as 
he made his way into the after cabin, and 
then I heard the steward calling to Mr. 
Blanchard, who was lounging on the poop. 

“All ready, sir,” he said sweetly. “I’ve 
shaved the captain, and made a good job. 
I can do better by you, however, for I’ve 
got my hand in again.” 

Mr. Blanchard descended and took the 
chair. The steward kept up a running fire 
of small talk while he stropped the razor 
and lathered the mate’s face, and when he 
began he made the same request that he had 
made of the skipper—that he lean back and 
look at the telltale. When the mate was 
shaved the steward again went through the 
stroking, pawing motions, ending with the in¬ 
junction to “Sleep, sleep, sleep” and the com¬ 
mand to go to his berth and remain until he 
called him. The mate’s room was opposite 
my own, and as he passed me I noticed that, 
though his eyes were wide open as he looked 
at me. he gave no sign of recognition—not 
the lift of an eyebrow, nor the change of a 
facial muscle indicated that he saw me. 
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I soon went on deck, but before stepping 
ashore I resolved to question the steward as 
to what he was up to. I had to wait a 
quarter of an hour before he ap[>cared, his 
face bright with excitementand anticipation. 

“I’ve got my pay,” he said in a low voice 
as he joined me. “He had enough in his 
desk to pay us both off last night. I got 
mine, and signed his account. Thirty-three 
days’ pay, and ten dollars for the trunk.” 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

“ Moral suasion—plus something else,” he 
answered. “I appealed to his subliminal 
self, and it responded nobly.” 

This was incomprehensible to me at the 
time, and I asked no further. 

“Come ashore with me,” he said. “I 
want to find someway to get my duds ashore. 
I’ll have to pack them in barrels, I suppose, 
as I can’t hope to buy a trunk to-day.” 

“There are three empty barrels in the 
potato-pile,” I said, “and the men’ll help 
you, I guess. I can’t move in the matter.” 

We went ashore and wandered around, 
looking for a truck, express-wagon, or cab, 
but found nothing. The town was closed 
up tight over Sunday, and, after a very poor 
dinner at a cheap restaurant, we came back. 
The steward immediately called on his 
friends in the forecastle, and a couple of 
them passed up the three barrels from the 
’tween deck, and into his room. Then, when 
he had filled them with the contents of the 
Saratoga trunk, they passed them out and 
down to the potato-pile, where, at his direc¬ 
tion, they covered the top of each barrel 
with potatoes. 

“There,” he said to me. “They’ll go 
ashore on the first truck to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, and I and my grips will go, too. Now 
I’m going to have some fun, and you can 
look on if you like.” 

He entered the cabin, and secured two 
chairs, which he placed on the main deck 
facing each other; then he reentered the 
cabin, and came out with the captain and 
the mate. 

“Now, then,” he said to them, “you are 
two little boys who don’t like each other. 
Understand, you are two little boys, and 
you hate each other very much. Sit down 
there, both of you.” 

They sat down, and the steward went on. 
“Your name is Johnnie,” he said to the cap¬ 
tain, and to the mate he said: “Your name 
is Jimmie. Johnnie is making faces at you. 
See if you can’t beat him.” 
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The mate’s face took on a fierce expres¬ 
sion. He looked steadily at “Johnnie,” 
puckered his nose, and stuck out his tongue. 

“Johnnie,” said the steward, “Jimmie is 
making faces at you. Beat him at it.” 

The fat, whiskered face of the captain be¬ 
came fiercer than that of the mate. He 
lifted his shaven upper lip, stuck out his 
tongue, and grimaced at the other. It was 
ludicrous but pathetic, and I turned away, 
wondering what uncanny power the steward 
had acquired. Perhaps he saw disapproval 
in my face, for he commanded them to stop. 
Yet there was that in his own face that 
forbade me to interfere by word or gesture. 
His eyes were flashing, and all the suppressed 
resentment at the treatment he had suffered 
shone out of them; and his Lips were set in 
hard, firm lines. He was not yet through 
with the officers; he ordered them to stand 
up, and they obeyed. Then he wheeled 
their chairs around, side by side and fac¬ 
ing aft. 

“These are your horses,” he said briskly. 
“You,” to the captain, “are the best jockey 
in America, and there is your horse. You,” 
he said to Mr. Blanchard, “are the best 
jockey in Europe. Mount your horses and 
ride a race. See which is the best.” 

The men had come out of the forecastle to 
view the unusual proceedings and quite a 
crowd had collected on the dock, and with 
this audience the two gravely straddled the 
chairs, facing forward, and gripping the 
rims of the backs. 

“One, two, three,” shouted the steward. 
“Go.” 

Away they went, lifting the chairs with 
each jump, forward on the port side, around 
the house and aft on the starboard. On 
their way forward the men watched open 
eyed, and the crowd on the dock followed, 
equally nonplused; but as they came panting 
aft to starboard, each man’s face set in a fixed 
determination to win, the utter absurdity of 
the spectacle drew a shout of laughter and 
injunctions from the dock to “ Go it, Fatty,” 
“Beat him, Slim,” while the men forward 
contented themselves with irreverent laugh¬ 
ter. The captain’s short, fat legs barely 
touched the deck, and the mate’s long ones 
were doubled up so that his knees bumped 
his elbows. I could not conceal a grin as 
they came aft, the captain in the lead, and it 
may have inspired the steward. At any 
rate, he stopped the race, ordered them to 
their feet, and pronounced the captain the 
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champion heavyweight of the Pacific slope, 
and the mate the champion of the Atlantic. 

“You are in a twenty-four-foot ring,” he 
said. “ Fight it out with bare knuckles and 
settle the supremacy. I am the referee.” 

The “ring” was the space between the 
capstan and the mizzen-hatch. Possibly 
they saw imaginary ropes, seconds, and 
water-bottles, for they took their places in 
opposite corners, and put up their fists. The 
men flocked aft, and the crowd on the dock 
had now increased so that some stepped onto 
the rail and into the rigging. 

“Time,” called the steward. “One round 
settles it. Fight it out.” 

They began hitting, lunging, and plung¬ 
ing at each other. The steward danced 
around them, encouraging each in turn, and 
joyously commending him when he landed 
a good blow. They made no attempt to 
guard, following strictly the steward’s com¬ 
mand to “Slug him,” “Hit him,” "Chase 
him,” “Knock him down,” 
and in a few moments their 
faces were bleeding, their 


when, utterly exhausted, their passes resem¬ 
bling the feeble pa wingsof adrowning kitten, 
their fists stopped halfway. I had little re¬ 
gard for them as men, but brute suffering 
always appealed to me, and I now stepped 
forward; but the steward anticipated me. 
With his face as red as the faces of the cham¬ 
pions he said softly: 

“ This fight is a draw. You are not cham¬ 
pions any longer; you are captain and 
first mate of this ship when you are awake, 
but you are not yet awake. Get up, go to 
your rooms, wash yourselves, and go to 
bed. Sleep until eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

To my amazement they painfully scram¬ 
bled to their feet and staggered into the 
cabin. Then I noticed the cause of the 
steward’s embarrassment. On the dock, 
looking at us with grave faces, were the con¬ 
sul and his daughter. I stepped forward out 
of the way, hut the steward held his nerve. 

I heard him invite 
them on board, 
and caught frag- 



eyes closing, and 
their noses resem¬ 
bling the steward'' 
of a few days back. 
Still they fought on. 
falling occasionally 
and panting contin 
ually, striking each 
other blows in the 
face and shoul- 
ders that 
would have 


ments of his expla¬ 
nations—that the 
captain and mate 
were settling their 
disagreements with 
a bare-knuckle 
fight, but had 
v stopped at his 
request, when 
he had noticed 
them on the 
dock. Substi- 
tuting the 
word com¬ 
mand for re¬ 
quest, this was 
nearly true. 

Having bor- 
rowed a little 


thickened eye¬ 
lids, but not a 
blow missed. 
They fought, 
prone upon the 
deck, neither 
able to rise 
from fatigue, 
but striking 
viciously with 
their fists. And 
they fought 


the steward, I 
went ashore, 
where I wan¬ 
dered about 
until late in 
the evening; 
then, on my 
way to the 


joined by the 
steward. 
“Spent the 
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evening at the consul's house,” heexplained. 
“Say, that's the finest girl 1 ever met in 
my life.” 

“That’s not it,” I answered. “ What ailed 
the skipper and mate?” 

“ I hypnotized them while shaving them,” 
he said. “The book tells all about it. 
Never look long and steadily at a bright 
object over your head, and never, on your 
life, go to sleep in a barber's chair. For it 
isn’t sleep, it’s hypnosis, and a barber's mo¬ 
tions with the razor are as effective as mes¬ 
meric passes. A chattering barber may, by 
his suggestions to you, alter the whole trend 
of your character.” 

“That’s all Greek to me.” 

“But not to me. And I've got to hustle 
to-morrow morning. My last suggestion 
was that they were skip|>er and mate of the 
ship, and they'll waken normal. The skipper 
won't know that he paid me off, and may ob¬ 
ject to my interest in those potato-barrels." 

I overslept next morning, but when I 
wakened I hurried on deck; for 1 heard loud 
and angry voices. Captain Mack was just 
climbing over the rail to the dock, where a 
dray containing three barrels of |»tatoes, 
two suit-cases, two grips, a dark driver, and 
our enterprising steward was just getting 
under way. The steward was crowding a bill 
into the willing hand of the driver, who 
promptly lashed up his horses. Mr. Blan¬ 
chard was coming aft on the run, his face, 
like the captain's, disfigured almost beyond 
recognition. 

“Hey, you!” yelled the captain, as he 
floundered to the dock. “ Where you goin'? 
Come back here. Police! Police! Stop 
that deserter, some one.” He paddled along 
after the dray and gave promise of catching 
it, for work-horses are bad runners, but the 
steward, standing in a clear space abaft the 
barrels, picked up a big potato. 

Once, in New York, I attended a baseball 
game, and wondered at the time why the 
pitcher went into such terrible contortions 
in pitching the ball. I am wondering yet, 
for I do not know why. But, whatever the 
reason, the steward, a pitcher of standing, so 
he had assured me, went through the same 
performance before throwing that spud. 


Holding it up to his chin with both hands, 
and facing forward with his back to the 
puffing, wheezing target, he suddenly ele¬ 
vated his right knee, ducked his head, 
whirled around in this doubled-up attitude, 
and stiffening up sent the missile with an 
overhead swing and the speed of a cannon¬ 
ball straight for the captain. I hardly saw 
it in the air—it seemed a faint streak of 
brown; but it impacted on the chin of Cap¬ 
tain Mack with a force that lifted the big 
man partly off his feet. He sat down on the 
dock, and remained there, the enthusiasm 
taken out of him. 

Mr. Blanchard was now over the rail and 
on the way, and he also received a potato, 
delivered with the same preliminary and 
agonizing contortions, and the same light¬ 
ning speed. It hit him on his square fore¬ 
head, and, though he kept his feet, he wab¬ 
bled indefinitely for a few moments, and 
then came back with the captain, while 
the dray-horse slowed down to a walk. 

I received my pay that morning, and saw 
no more of Captain Mack or Mr. Blanchard. 
Nor did I see the steward until a week or so 
after the Windsor had sailed—with a new 
second mate and a new steward. Then, 
having secured a good lx-rth as first mate, I 
went to the consul’s office to sign articles. 
There was a very handsome and charming 
young lady seated behind the railing beyond 
which seamen must not go, who smiled 
pleasantly at me, and whom I knew as the 
consul’s daughter; and there was a very 
brisk, businesslike, and good-looking con¬ 
sul’s deputy behind the desk, who signed 
me on the articles, and whom I had some 
difficulty in knowing as Mr. Pratt. We 
talked cordially, and congratulated each 
other on our new prospects in life, but 
while we talked, the young lady took her 
departure. 

“You’ll be up to dinner to-night, Charlie, 
I suppose,” she said at the door. 

“Of course, Nellie. I’ll be up ahead of 
time.” 

“ Charlie, Nellie,” I mused when I reached 
the street. “ Charlie and Nellie. They're do¬ 
ing well. I've been shipmate with him over a 
month, and I never learned his first name.” 
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